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Grim scenario: The year the ocean died 


FTER a year and a half of formal 

negotiations, Quebec’s 70,000 public 
school teachers finally reached agree- 
ment in principle with their school 
boards and the provincial government 
on a new three-year contract, dating 
from September 1968. The new pact 
offers wage increases, improved job 
security and increased consultation, at 
least at the local level. But before 
teacher representatives officially sign 
the massive document, they insist on 
straightening out a few additional 
matters, These include rehiring of 
teachers who resigned en masse last 
spring to protest the slow pace of 
negotiations, and retroactive pay for 
teachers who have left the prov- 
ince or the profession, The dispute 
began soon after the February 1967 en- 
actment of Bill 25, which forced thou- 
sands of striking teachers back to their 
classrooms and established the machi- 
nery for the province-wide bargaining, 
first of its kind in Canada. Even if the 
final version of the new contract is not 
formally ratified by all syndicates of 
the three teacher associations by the 
beginning of the new school year, there 
is every indication schools will reopen 
as originally scheduled. 


An anniversary 
The short-lived experiment of ‘‘so- 
cialism with a human face” died in 
Czechoslovakia a year ago when Soviet 
forces, and others from Warsaw Pact 
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nations, invaded the central European 
country. This week, the anniversary 
was marked by Czechs and Slovaks in 
demonstrations of passive resistance. 
Tens of thousands of people in Prague 
walked to work, rather than use state 
transport, and some wore black mourn- 
ing bands, But in Wenceslas Square, 
Czech police and soldiers used armored 
cars, tear gas and water guns to clear a 
crowd of demonstrators; scores were 
injured and an undetermined number 
were reported arrested. Last night, 
harsh new laws to curb anti-government 
disorders were imposed. 


Calm returns 

A measure of calm returned to 
Northern Ireland after Britain’s Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson met with Uls- 
ter’s premier, James Chichester-Clark, 
and announced a declaration of rights 
for Catholics. In an immediate move, 
London placed under British army com- 
mand all of Northern Ireiand’s police 
and security forces, including the B- 
Specials whom Catholics hate as 
“armed thugs.’’ Bernadette Devlin, 
fiery leader of Catholics and member of 
parliament, made a surprise visit to 
New York in the hope of collecting $1,- 
000,000 to help her people. 


Yachting holiday 

While a justice of the peace pon- 
dered whether he should charge Prime 
Minister Trudeau with assault for slap- 
ping Vancouver hippie Richard Jesmer, 

he didn’t — Mr, Trudeau turned up 
barefoot in Menton, France, for a Med- 
iterranean cruise aboard a yacht owned 
by a Canadian living in Monaco, The 
cruise was to last between two and 
thvee weeks 


Price cut 
With wheat surpluses growing and 
international competition thriving, the 
Canadian Wheat Board announced an- 
other reduction in wheat prices, It set 
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the export price of No. 1 northern wheat 
at $1.83% a bushel, the lowest price in 
eight years. In the 1966-67 crop year, at 
the height of the export boom, Canadian 
wheat had sold for $2.12 a bushel. 


Beret case 

The case of the eight Green Berets 
charged with the murder of a South 
Vietnamese grew stranger and 
stranger. While the U.S. army held a 
closed-door hearing to determine 
whether the charges should be pro- 
ceeded with, lawyers for the accused 
men emerged to announce their convic- 
tion that the case against them would 
collapse. And from Saigon came a be- 
wildering confusion of unsubstantiated 
stories about the activities of the mur- 
dered man and the involvement of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 


Blaiberg dies 

Dr. Philip Blaiberg, the world’s long- 
est-surviving heart transplant recipient, 
died in Cape Town. Dr. Blaiberg, a den- 
tist, had lived for more than 19 months 
with his new heart. His death was at- 
tributed to pneumonia and kidney fail- 
ure associated with rejection of heart 
tissue. Dr. Christiaan Barnard, who 
performed the transplant surgery, said 
later that Dr. Blaiberg was suffering 
from a chronic rejection conditioa, 
gradually worsened by various illnesses 
since the operation. 


Anjou’s new look 

Change came quickly for Anjou after 
it was placed under provincial tutelage. 
The city manager and city clerk re- 
signed for reasons of health. The police 
chief and two of his senior officers were 
fired. Mayor Crepeault and his council- 
lors remained in office but the top man 
was Robert Morin, from the department 
of municipal affairs. QPP officers were 
running the police department. Mean- 
while, the Surprenant commission, 
whose preliminary report precipitated 
the town’s take-over, continued its in- 
quiry by delving into land deals, ex- 
propriations and kick-backs, 


Byelections 

Premier Bertrand’s two-seat majority 
in the National Assembly appeared to 
be in no danger in the four byelections 
— three in the Montreal region — called 
for Oct. 8. Liberal leader Jean Lesage 
said his party may decide not to contest 
the voting, and René Lévesque’s Parti 
Quebecois was expected to pass. 


Camille and Debbie 

The United States was still counting 
up the dead and assessing destruction 
inflicted by the worst hurricane, Cam- 
ille, ever to strike the continental main- 
land. Only precise advance forecasts 
kept it from reaching catastrophic pro- 
portions in terms of lives. Hurricane 
Debbie swirled through the Atlantic 
after intensive experimental seeding 
with silver iodide, which scientists hope 
may dissipate the energy of these tropi- 
cal phenomena. Data remains to be 
Studied. But Debbie did not lose her 
visible form in any way. 


Victory in India 

India’s prime minister, Mrs, Indira 
Gandhi, won a key political victory 
when the candidate she supported for 
president, Varajagiri Venkata Giri, was 
elected by a narrow parliamentary 
margin in the most bitter campaign 
since Indian independence 22 years ago. 
The result was interpreted as a defeat 
for right-wing leaders of Mrs. Gandhi’s 
own ruling Congress Party. Mrs, Gan- 
dhi is now expected to shuffle her cabi- 
net to give it a socialist look, 


Pensions up 
Most federal pensions, including old 
age security payments, went up two per 
cent. The increase was the maximum 
permitted to take account partially of 
the increase in the cost of living. 


Montreal weather 
The hot humid weather of last week 
end ended abruptly Tuesday after which 
the daily mean temperatures continued 
below norma! for the remainder of the 
week. Maximum afternoon tempera 
tures dropped from 89 on Saturday to 68 
on Wednesday and then slowly rose to 
the mid-70s by Friday. The overnight 
minimum temperatures for the last half 
of the week were in the 50s downtown 
and in the 40s in suburban areas, Daily 
showers and thunderstorms Saturday 
until Tuesday deposited more than two 
and a half inches of rain on the island, 
along with some small hail locally Mon- 
day. The rest of the week was dry, and 
the duration of bright sunshine on four 
of the seven days was more than 70 per 
cent, 
Obituary 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, one of 
the greatest figures of 20th Century ar 


chitecture, died at 83 


In this “scenario,” Dr. Paul Ehrlich predicts what our world 
will be like in 10 years if the present course of environmental 
destruction is allowed to continue. Dr. Ehrlich is a prominent 
ecologist, a professor of biology at Stanford University in California 
and author of “The Population Bomb.” 


By DR. PAUL EHRLICH 
oe Oe Calif. — The end of the 


ooean came late in the summer of 
1979, and it came even more rapidly 
than the biologists had expected. There 
had been signs for more than a decade, 
commencing with the discovery in 1968 
that DDT slows down photosynthesis in 
marine plant life, It was announced in 
a short paper in the technical journal, 
Science, but to ecologists it smacked of 
doomsday. They knew that all life in 
the sea depends on photosynthesis, the 
chemical process by which green plants 
bind the sun’s energy and make it 
available to living things. And they 
knew that DDT and similar chlorinated 
hydrocarbons had polluted the entire 
surface of the earth, including the sea. 


But that was only the first of many 
signs. There had been the final gasp of 
the whaling industry in 1973, and the 
end of the Peruvian anchovy fishery in 
1975. Indeed, a score of other fisheries 
had disappeared quietly from over-ex- 
ploitation and various eco-catastrophes 
by 1977. The term ‘‘eco-catastrophe” 
was coined by a California ecologist in 
1969 to describe the most spectacular of 
man’s attacks on the systems which 
sustain his life. He drew his inspiration 
from the Santa Barbara offshore oil dis- 
aster of that year, and from the news 
which spread among naturalists that 
virtually all of the Golden State’s sea- 
shore bird life was doomed because of 
chlorinated hydrocarbon interference 
with its reproduction. 


Eco-catastrophes in the sea became 
increasingly common in the early 
1970’s. Mysterious “blooms” of pre- 
viously rare micro-organisms began to 
appear in offshore waters. Red tides — 
killer outbreaks of a minute single- 
celled plant— returned to the Florida 
Gulf coast and were sometimes accom- 
panied by tides of other exotic hues. 

It was clear by 1975 that the entire 
ecology of the ocean was changing, A 
few types of phytoplankton were becom- 
ing resistant to chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons and were gaining the upper hand. 
Changes in the phytoplankton commu- 
nity led inevitably to changes in the 
community of zooplankton, the tiny ani- 
mals which eat the phytoplankton. 
These changes were passed on up the 
chains of life in the ocean to the her- 
ring, plaice, cod and tuna. As the diver- 
sity of life in the ocean diminished, its 
stability also decreased. 


Fishes became extinct 


Other changes had taken place by 
1975. Most ocean fishes that returned to 
fresh water to breed, like the salmon, 
had become extinct, their breeding 
streams so dammed up and polluted 
that their powerful homing instinct only 
resulted in suicide. Many fishes and 
shellfishes that bred in restricted areas 
along the coasts followed them as on- 
shore pollution escalated. 

By 1977 the annual yield of fish from 
the sea was down to 30 million metric 
tons, less than one-half the per capita 
catch of a decade earlier. This helped 
malnutrition to escalate sharply in a 
world where an estimated 50 millio 
eople per year were already dying ot 
aa The United Pa al- 
tempted to get all chlorinated hydrocar- 
bon insecticides banned on a worldwide 
basis, but the move was defeated by the 
United States. This opposition was gener- 
ated primarily by the American petro- 
chemical industry, operating hand in 
glove with its subsidiary, the United 
States Department of Agriculture. To- 
gether they persuaded the government 
to oppose the UN move — which was 
not difficult since most Americans be- 
lieved that Russia and China were more 
in need of fish products than was the 
United States. 

The United Nations also attempted to 
get fishing nations to adopt strict and 
enforced catch limits to preserve dwin- 
dling stocks. This move was blocked by 
Russia, who, with the most modern 
electronic equipment, was in the best 
position to glean what was left in the 
sea, It was, curiously, on the very day 
in 1977 when the Soviet Union an 
nounced its refusal that another omi- 
nous article appeared in Science. It an- 
nounced that incident solar radiation 
had been so reduced by worldwide pol 
lution that serious effects on the world’s 
vegetation could be expected. 


Ultimate catastrophe 


Apparently it was a combination of 
ecosystem destabilization, sunlight re 
duction, and a rapid escalation in chlor 
inated hydrocarbon pollution from mai 
sive Thanodrin applications which trig 
gered the ultimate catastropne, Seven 


teen huge Soviet-financed Thanodrin 


plants were operating in underdevel- 
oped countries by 1978. They had been 
part of a massive Russian ‘‘aid offen- 
sive” designed to fill the gap caused by 
the collapse of America’s ballyhooed 
“Green Revolution.” 

It became apparent in the early '70s 
that the “‘Green Revolution” was more 
talk than substance. Distribution of high 
yield ‘‘miracle”’ grain seeds had caused 
temporary local spurts in agricultural 
production. Simultaneously, excellent 
weather had produced record harvests. 
The combination permitted bureaucrats, 
especially in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Agency for 
International Development (AID), to re- 
verse their previous pessimism and in- 
dulge in an outburst of optimistic pro- 
paganda about staving off famine. They 
raved about the approaching transfor- 
mation of agriculture in the underdevel- 
oped countries (UDCs). 

The reason for the propaganda re- 
versal was never made clear. Most his- 
torians agree that a combination of 
utter ignorance of ecology, a desire to 
justify past errors, and pressure from 
agro industry (which was eager to sell 
pesticides, fertilizers, and farm machi- 
nery to the UDCs and agencies helping 
the UDCs) was,behind the campaign. 
Whatever the motivation, the results 
were clear. Many concerned people, 
lacking the expertise to see through the 
Green Revolution drivel, relaxed. The 
population-food crisis was “‘solved.”’ 

But reality was not long in showing 
itself, Local famine persisted in north- 
ern India even after good weather 
brought an end to the ghastly Bihar 
famine of the mid-’60s. East Pakistan 
was next, followed by a resurgence of 
general famine in northern India. Other 
foci of famine rapidly developed in In- 
donesia, the Philippines, Malawi, the 
Congo, Egypt, Colombia, Ecuador, Hon- 
duras, the Dominican Republic, and 
Mexico. 


Illusion destroyed 


Everywhere hard realities destroyed 
the illusion of the Green Revolution. 
Yields dropped as the progressive farm- 
ers who had first accepted the new 
seeds found that their higher yields 
brought lower prices — effective de- 
mand (hunger plus cash) was not suffi- 
cient in poor countries to keep prices 
up. Less progressive farmers, observing 
this, refused to make the extra effort 
required to cultivate the ‘miracle’ 
grains, Transport systems proved inad- 
equate to bring the necessary fertilizer 
to the fields where the new and ex- 
tremely fertilizer-sensitive grains were 
being grown. The same systems were 
also inadequate to move produce to 
markets. Fertilizer plants were not built 
fast enough, and most of the underde- 
veloped countries could not scrape to- 
gether funds to purchase supplies, even 
on concessional terms. 

Finally, the inevitable happened, and 
pests began to reduce yields in even the 
most carefully cultivated fields. Among 
the first were the famous ‘miracle 
rats’? which invaded Philippine ‘mira- 
cle rice’’ fields early in 1969. They were 
quickly followed by many insects and 
viruses, thriving on the relatively pest- 
susceptible new grains, encouraged by 
the vast and dense plantings, and rap- 
idly acquiring resistance to the chemi- 
cals used against them, As chaos 
spread until even the most obtuse agri 
culturalists and economists realized that 
the Green Revolution had turned brown, 
the Russians stepped in. 

In retrospect it seems incredible that 
the Russians, with the American mis 
takes known to them, could launch an 
even more incompetent program of aid 
to the underdeveloped world. Indeed, in 
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One of the more spectacular pollution disasters was in January when 

a crude oil leak near a new off-shore well, upper right, created a 
160-square-mile oil slick near Santa Barbara, California. 


the early 1970’s there were cynics in the 
United States who claimed that outdo- 
ing the stupidity of American foreign 
aid would be physically impossible. 
Those critics were, however, obviously 
unaware that the Russians had been 
busily destroying their own environment 
for many years. The virtual disappear- 
ance of sturgeon from Russian rivers 
caused a great shortage of caviar by 
1970, A standard joke among Russian 
scientists at that time was that they 
had created an artificial caviar which 
was indistinguishable from the real 
thing — except by taste. At any rate the 
Soviet Union, observing with interest 
the progressive deterioration of rela- 
tions between the UDCs and the United 
States, came up with a solution. It had 
recently developed what it claimed was 
the ideal insecticide, a highly lethal 
chlorinated hydrocarbon vomplexed 
with a special agent for penetrating the 
external skeletal armor of insects. An- 
nouncing that the new pesticide, called 
Thanodrin, would truly produce a Green 
Revolution the Soviets entered into ne- 
gotiations with various UDCs for the 
construction of massive Thanodrin fac- 
tories. The USSR would bear all the 
costs; all it wanted in return were cer- 
tain trade and military concessions. 

It isinteresting now, with the 
perspective of years, to examine in 
some detail the reasons why the UDCs 
welcomed the Thanodrin plan with such 
open arms. Government officials in 
these countries ignored the protests of 
their own scientists that Thanodrin 
would not solve the problems which 
plagued them, The governments now 
knew that the basic cause of their prob- 
lems was overpopulation, and that these 
problems had been exacerbated by the 
dullness, daydreaming, and cupidity en- 
demic to all governments. They knew 
that only population control and limited 
development aimed primarily at agri- 
culture could have spared them the hor- 
rors they now faced. They knew it, but 
they were not about to admit it. How 
much easier it was simply to accuse the 
Americans of failing to give them 
proper aid; how much simpler to accept 
the Russian panacea. 

And then there was the general 
worsening of relations between the 
United States and the UDCs, Many 
things had contributed to this. The situ- 
ation in America in the first half of the 
1970's de serves our close scrutiny. 
Being more dependent on imports for 
raw materials than the Soviet Union, 
the United States had, in the early 
1970's, adopted more and more heavy 
handled policies in order to insure con 
tinuing supplies. Military adventures in 
Asia and Latin America had further 
lessened the international credibility of 
the United States as a great defender of 
freedom — an image which had begun 
to deteriorate rapidly during the point- 
less and fruitless Viet Nam conflict, At 
home, acceptance of the carefully 
manufactured image lessened dramatic 
ally, as even the more romantic and 
chauvinistic citizens began to under 
stand the role of the military and the 
industrial system in what John Ker 
neth Galbraith had aptly named “The 
New Industrial State,” 
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At home in the USA the early ’70s 
were traumatic times. Racial violence 
grew and the habitability of the cities 
diminished, as nothing substantial was 
done to ameliorate either racial inequi- 
ties or urban blight. Welfare rolls grew 
as automation and general technological 
progress forced more and more people 
into the category of ‘‘unemployable.”’ 
Simultaneously a taxpayers’ revolt oc- 
curred. Although there was not enough 
money to build the schools, roads, 
water systems, sewage systems, jails, 
hospitals, urban transit lines, and all 
the other amenities needed to support a 
burgeoning population, Americans re- 
fused to tax themselves more heavily. 

Starting in Youngstown, Ohio in 1969 
and followed closely by Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, community after community 
was forced to close its schools or curtail 
educational operations for lack of funds. 
Water supplies, already marginal in 
quality and quantity in many places by 
1970, deteriorated quickly. Water ration- 
ing occurred in 1,723 municipalities in 
the summer of 1974, and hepatitis and 
epidemic dysentery rates climbed about 
500 per cent between 1970-1974. 


Air pollution 


Air pollution continued to be the 
most obvious manifestion of environ- 
mental deterioration. It was, by 1972, 
quite literally in the eyes of all Ameri- 
cans. The year 1973 saw not only the 
New York and Los Angeles smog dis- 
asters, but also the publication of the 
Surgeon General's massive report on 
air pollution and health, The public had 
been partially prepared for the worst by 
the publicity given to the UN pollution 
conference held in 1972. Deaths in the 
late ’60s caused by smog were well 
known to scientists, but the public had 
ignored them because they mostly in 
volved the early demise of the old and 
sick rather than people dropping dead 
on the freeways, But suddenly our citi- 
zens were faced with nearly 200,000 
corpses and massive documentai'on 
that they could be the next to die from 
respiratory disease. They were not 
ready for that scale of disaster. After 
all, the UN conference had not pre- 
dicted that accumulated air pollution 
would make the planet uninhabitable 
until almost 1990. The population was 
terrorized as TV screens became filled 
with scenes of horror from the disaster 
areas. Especially vivid was NBC’s cov- 
erage of hundreds of unattended people 
choking out their lives outside of New 
York’s hospitals, Terms like nitrogen 
oxide, acute bronchitis and cardiac ar 
rest began to have real meaning for 
most Americans. 

The ultimate horror was the an- 
nouncement that chlorinated hydrocar 
bons were now a major constituent of 
air pollution in all American cities, Au 
topsies of smog disaster victims re 
vealed an average chlorinated hydro 
carbon load in fatty tissue equivalent to 
26 parts per million of DDT. In October, 
1973, the Department of Health, Educa 
tion and Welfare announced studies 
which showed unequivocally that in 
creasing death rates from hypertension 
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Drought news played hell 


with stocks, food prices 


Concluded from Page 17 
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cirrhosis of the liver, liver cancer and 
a series of other diseases had resulted 
from the chlorinated hydrocarbon load. 
They estimated that Americans born 
since 1946 (when DDT usage began) 
now had a life expectancy of only 49 
years, and predicted that if current pat- 
terns continued, this expectancy would 
reach 42 years by 1980, when it might 
level out. 

Plunging insurance stocks triggered 
a stock market panic. The president of 
Velsicol, Inc., a major pesticide pro- 
ducer, went on television to “publicly 
eat a teaspoonful of DDT”’( it was really 
powdered milk) and announce that 
HEW had been infiltrated by Commu- 
nists. Other giants of the petro-chemical 
industry, attempting to dispute the in- 
disputable evidence, launched a mas- 
sive pressure campaign on Congress to 
force HEW to “‘get out of agriculiure’s 
business.”’ They were aided by the 
agro-chemical journals, which had dec- 
ades of experience in misleading the 
public about the benefits and dangers of 
pesticides. 

But by now the public realized that it 
had been duped. The Nobel Prize for 
medicine and physiology was given to 
Drs. J. L. Radomski, and W. B. Deich- 
mann, who in the late 1960’s had pi- 
oneered in the documentation of the 
long-term lethal effects of chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, A Presidential Commis- 
sion with unimpeachable credentials di- 
rectly accused the agro-chemical com- 
plex of “condemning many millions of 
Americans to an early death.” The year 
1973 was the year in which Americans 
finally came to understand the direct 
threat to their existence posed by envi- 
ronmental deterioration. 


Indirect threat 


And 1973 was also the year in which 
most people finally comprehended the 
indirect threat. Even the president of 
Union Oil Company and several other 
industries publicly stated their concern 
over the reduction of bird populations 
which had resulted from pollution by 
DDT and other chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons, Insect populations boomed be- 
cause they were resistant to most pesti- 
cides and had been freed, by the in- 
competent use of those pesticides, from 
most of their natural enemies, Rodents 
swarmed over crops, multiplying 
rapidly in the absence of predatory 
birds. The effect of pests on the wheat 
crop was especially disastrous in the 
summer of 1978, since that was also the 
year of the great drought. 

Most of us can remember the shock 
which greeted ‘he announcement by at- 
mospheric physicists that the shift of 
the jet stream which had caused the 
drought was probably permanent, It 
signalled the birth of the Midwestern 
desert. Man's air-polluting activities had 
by then caused gross changes in cli- 
matic patterns, The news, of course, 
played hell with commodity and stock 
markets, Food prices skyrocketed, as 
savings were poured into hoarded 
canned goods, Official assurances that 
food supplies would remain ample fell 


on deaf ears and even the government 
showed signs of nervousness when Cali- 
fornia migrant field workers went out on 
strike again in protest against the con- 
tinued use of pesticides by growers. The 
strike burgeoned into farm burning 
and riots, The workers, calling them- 
selves ‘The Walking Dead,’ demanded 
immediate compensation for their 
shortened lives, and crash research 
programs to attempt to lengthen them. 


It was in the same speech in which 
President Edward Kennedy, after much 
delay, finally declared a national emer- 
gency and called out the National 
Guard to harvest California’s crops, 
that the first mention of population con- 
trol was made, Kennedy pointed out 
that the United States would no longer 
be able to offer any food aid to other 
nations and was likely to suffer food 
shortages herself. He suggested that, in 
view of the manifest failure of the 
Green Revolution, the only hope of the 
UDCs lay in population control. His 
statement, you will recall, created an 
uproar in the underdeveloped countries. 
Newspaper editorials accused the 
United States of wishing to prevent 
small countries from becoming large 
nations and thus threatening American 
hegemony, Politicians asserted that 
President Kennedy was a “creature of 
the giant drug combine” that wished to 
shove its pills down every woman’s 
throat. 

Among Americans, religious opposi- 
tion to population control was very 
slight. Industry in general also backed 
the idea, Increasing poverty in the 
UDCs was both destroying markets and 
threatening supplies of raw materials. 
The seriousness of the raw material sit- 
uation had been brought home during 
the Congressional Hard Resources hear- 
ings in 1971. The exposure of the igno- 
rance of the cornucopian economists 
had been quite a spectacle — a specta- 
cle brought into virtually every Ameri- 
can’s home in living color, Few would 
forget the distinguished geologist from 
the University of California who sug- 
gested that economists be legally re- 
quired to learn at least the most ele- 
mentary facts of geology. 

Fewer still would forget that an 
equally distinguished Harvard econo- 
mist added that they might be required 
to learn some economics, too, The over- 
all message was clear: America’s re- 
source situation was bad and bound to 
get worse. The hearings had led to a 
bill requiring the Departments of State, 
Interior and Commerce to set up a 
joint resource procurement council with 
the express purpose of “insuring that 
proper consideration of American re- 
source needs be an integral part of 
American forelgn policy,” 


Population control 


Suddenly the United States discov- 
ered that it had a national consensus: 
population control was the only possible 
salvation of the underdeveloped world. 
But that same consensus led to heated 
debate, How could the UDCs be per- 
suaded to limit their populations, and 
should not the United States lead the 
way by limiting its own? Members of 
the latellectual community wanted 


America. to set an example. They 
pointed out that the United States was 
in the midst of a new baby boom: her 
birth rate, well over 20 per thousand 
per year, and her growth rate of over 
one per cent per annum were among 
the very highest of the developed coun- 
tries. They detailed the deterioration of 
the American physical and psychic en- 
vironments, the growing health threats, 
the impending food shortages, and the 
insuffiency of funds for desperately 
needed public works, They contended 
‘that the nation was clearly unable or 
unwilling to properly care for the peo- 
ple it already had, What possible reason 
could there be, they queried, for adding 
any more? Besides, who would listen to 
requests by the United States for popu- 
lation control when that nation did not 
contro] her own profligate reproduc- 
tion? 

Those who opposed population con- 
trols for the U.S. were equally vocifer- 
ous. The military-industrial complex, 
with its all-too-human mixture of igno- 
rance and avarice, still saw Strength 
and prosperity in numbers. Baby food 
magnates, already worried by the grow- 
ing nitrate pollution of their products, 
saw their market disappearing. Steel 
manufacturers saw a decrease in agere- 
gate demand and slippage for that holy 
of holies, the Gross National Product, 
And military men saw, in the growing 
population-food-environment crisis, a se- 
rious threat to their carefully nurtured 
Cold War, In the end, of course, eco- 
nomic arguments held sway, and the 
“inalienable right of every American 
couple to determine the size of its fam- 
ily,” a freedom invented for the occa- 
sion in the early '70s, was not compro- 
mised. 

The population control bill, which 
was passed by Congress early in 1974, 
was quite a document, nevertheless, On 
the domestic front, it authorized an in- 
crease from 100 to 150 million dollars in 
funds for auplly pgnnins” activities. 
This was made possible by a general 
feeling in the country that the growing 
army on welfare needed family plan- 
ning. But the gist of the bill was a 
series of measures designed to impress 
the need for population control on the 
UDCs. All American aid to countries 
with overpopulation problems was re- 
quired by law to consist in part of popu- 
lation control assistance. In order to re- 
celve any assistance each nation was 
requir only to accept the popula- 
tion control aid, but also to match it 
according to a complex formula. “Over- 
population” itself was defined by a for- 
mula based on UN statistics, and the 
UDCs were required not only to accept 
aid, but als OW progress in reduc. 
ing birth rates, Every five years the 
status of the ald program for each na- 
tion was to be re-evaluated. 

The reaction to the announcement of 
this program dwarfed the response to 
President Kennedy’s speech. A coalition 
of UDCs attempted to get the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly to condemn the United 
States as a “genetic aggressor.” Most 
damaging of all to the American cause 
was the famous ‘25 Indians and a dog” 
speech by Mr, Shankarnarayan, Indian 
Ambassador to the UN Shankarnar. 


ayan pointed out that for several de- 
cades the United States, with less than 
six per cent of the people of the world, 
had consumed roughly 50 per cent of 
the raw materials used every year. He 
described vividly America’s contribu- 
tion to worldwide environmental dete- 
rioration, and he scathingly denounced 
the miserly record of United States for- 
eign aid as “unworthy of a fourth-rate 
power, let alone the most powerful na- 
tion on earth.” 


U.S. image destroyed 


It was the climax of his speech, how- 
ever, which most historians claim once 
and for all destroyed the image of the 
United States, Shankarnarayan in- 
formed the assembly that the average 
American family dog was fed more ani- 
mal protein per week than the average 
Indian got in a month. 

“How do you justify taking fish from 
protein-starved Peruvians and feeding 
them to your animals?” he asked. “TI 
contend,”’ he concluded, “that the birth 
of an American baby is a greater disas- 
ter for the world than that of 25 Indian 
babies.” 

When the applause had died away, 
Mr. Sorensen, the American representa- 
tive, made a speech which said essen- 
tially that “other countries look after 
their own self-interest, tov.” When the 
vote came, the United States was con- 
demned. 

This condemnation set the tone of 
U.S.-UDC relations at the time the Rus- 
sian Thanodrin proposal was made. The 
proposal seemed to offer the masses in 
the UDCs an opportunity to save them- 
selves and humiliate the United States 
at the same time; and in human af- 
fairs, as we all know, biological reali- 
ties could never interfere with such an 
opportunity, The scientists were si- 
lenced, the politicians said yes, the 
Thanodrin plants were built, and the 
results were what any beginning ecol- 
ogy student could have predicted. 

At first Thanodrin seemed to offer 
excellent control of many pests. True, 
there was a rash of human fatalities 
from improper use of the lethal chemi- 
cal, but, as Russian technical advisors 
were prone to note, these were more 
than compensated for by increased 
yields. Thanodrin use skyrocketed 
throughout the underdeveloped world. 
The Mikoyan design group developed a 
dependable, cheap agricultural aircraft 
which the Soviets donated to the effort 
in large numbers. MIG sprayers be- 
came even more common in UDCs than 
MIG interceptors. 

Then the troubles began, Insect 
strains with cuticles resistant to Thanod- 
rin penetration began to appear. And as 
streams, rivers, fish culture ponds and 
onshore waters became rich in Thanod- 
rin, more fisheries began to disappear. 
Bird populations were decimated. The 
sequence of events was standard for 
broadcast use of a synthetic pesticide: 
great success at first, followed by ce 
moval of natural enemies and develop- 
ment of resistance by the pest. Popula- 
tions of crop-eating Insects in areas 
treated with Thanodrin made steady 
comebacks and soon became more abun- 
dant than ever, Yields plunged, while 
farmers in their desperation increased 
the Thanodrin dose and shortened the 
time between treatments, Death from 
Thanodrin poisoning became common, 

The first violent incident occurred in 
the Canete Valley of Peru, where faria- 
ers had suffered a similar chlorinated 
hydrocarbon disaster in the mid-’50s, A 
Russian advisor serving as an agricul- 
tural pilot was assaulted and killed by a 
mob of enraged farmers in January, 
1978, Trouble spread rapidly during 


Spy ee or wn anes 


1978, especially after the word got out 
that two years earlier Russia herself 
had banned the use of Thanodrin at 
home because of its serious effects on 
ecological systems. Suddenly Russia, 
and not the United States, was the béte 
noire in the UDCs. ‘‘Thanodrin parties” 
became epidemic, with farmers, in 
their ignorance, dumping carloads of 
Thanodrin concentrate into the sea. 
Russian advisors fled, and four of the 
Thanodrin plants were leveled to the 
ground. Destruction of the plants in Rio 
and Calcutta led to hundreds of thou- 
sands of gallons of Thanodrin concen- 
trate being dumped directly into the 
sea. 


Greatest mass killer 


Mr. Shankarnarayan again rose to 
address the UN, but this time it was 
Mr. Potemkin, representative of the So- 
viet Union, who was on the hot seat. 
Mr. Potemkin heard his nation de- 
scribed as the greatest mass killer of 
all time as Shankarnarayan predicted 
at least 30 million deaths from crop 
failures due to overdependence on Than- 
odrin. Russia was accused of “chemical 
aggression,” and the General Assembly, 
after a weak reply by Potemkin, passed 
a vote of censure. 

It was in January, 1979, that huge 
blooms of a previously unknown variety 
of diatom were reported off the coast of 
Peru. The blooms were accompanied by 
a massive die-off of sea life and of the 
pathetic remainder of the birds which 
had once feasted on the anchovies of 
the area, Almost immediately another 
huge bloom was reported in the Indian 
ocean, centering around the Seychelles, 
and then a third in the South Atlantic 
off the African coast. Both of these 
were accompanied by spectacular die- 
offs of marine animals. 

Even more ominous were growing 
reports of fish and bird kills at oceanic 
points where there were no spectacular 
blooms. Biologists were soon able to ex- 
plain the phenomena: the diatom had 
evolved an enzyme which broke down 
Thanodrin; that enzyme also produced 
a breakdown product which interfered 
with the transmission of nerve impulses, 
and was therefore lethal to animals. 
Unfortunately, the biologists could sug- 
gest no way of repressing the poisonous 


diatom bloom in time, By September, 

79, all important anna fife in the 
ss zi. Large areas of coast- 
line had to be evacuated, as windrows 
of dead fish created a monumental 
stench, 

But stench was the least of man’s 
problems, Japan and China were faced 
with almost instant starvation from a 
total loss of the seafood on which they 
were so dependent. Both blamed Russia 
for their situation and demanded imme- 
diate mass shipments of food, Russia 
had none to send. On October 13, 
Chinese armies attacked Russia on a 
broad front.... 


A grim scenario 


A pretty grim scenario, Unfortu- 
nately, we're a long way into it al- 
ready, Everything mentioned as hap- 
pening before 1970 has actually oc- 
cured; much of the rest {s based on 
projections of trends already appearing. 
Evidence that pesticides have long-term 
lethal effects on human beings has 
started to accumulate, and recently 
Robert Finch, Secretary of the Depart- 


ment of Health, Education and Welfare, . 


expressed his extreme apprehension 
about the pesticide situation, Simultane- 
ously the petrochemical industry contin- 
ues its unconscionable polson-peddling. 
For Instance, Shell Chemical has 
been carrylng on a high-pressure cam- 
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paign to sell the insecticide Azodrin to 
farmers as a killer of cotton pests. They 
continue their program even though 
they know that Azodrin is not only inef- 
fective, but often increases the pest 
density, They’ve covered themselves 
nicely in an advertisement which states, 
“Even if an overpowering migration 
(sic) develops, the flexibility of Azodrin 
lets you regain control fast. Just in- 
crease the dosage according to label 
recommendations.” It’s a great game— 
get people to apply the poison and kill 
the natural enemies of the pests. Then 
blame the increased pests on “migra- 
tion” and sell even more pesticide! 


Right now fisheries are being wiped 
out by over-exploitation, made easy by 
modern electronic equipment. The com- 
panies producing the equipment know 
this, They even boast in advertising 
that only their equipment will keep fish- 
ermen in business until the final kill. 
Profits must obviously be maximized in 
the short run, Indeed, Western society 
is in the process of completing the rape 
and murder of the planet for economic 
gain. And, sadly, most of the rest of the 
world is eager for the opportunity to 
emulate our behavior. But the underde- 
veloped peoples will be denied that op- 
portunity — the days of plunder are 
drawing inexorably to a close. 

Most of the people wio are going to 
die in the greatest cataclysm in the his- 
tory of man have already been born. 
More than three and a half billion peo- 
ple already populate our moribund 
globe, and about half of them are hun- 


gry. Some 10 to 20 milli 
to dea is year, In spite of this, the 
population of the earth will increase by 


70 million souls in 1969. For mankind 
has artificially lowered the death rate of 
the human population, while in general 
birth rates have remained high. With 
the input side of the population system 
in high gear and the output side slowed 
down, our fragile planet has filled with 
people at an incredible rate, 

It took several million years for the 
population to reach a total of two billion 
people in 1930, while a second two bil- 
lion will have been added by 1975! By 
that time some 
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pouliers. Other experts, more optimis- 
tic, think the ultimate food-population 
collision will not occur until the decade 
of the 1980's, Of course, more massive 
famine may be avoided if other events 
cause a prior rise in the human death 
rate, 

Bot ide plag " 
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These, along with famine, make up the 
trio of potential ‘‘death rate solutions” 
to the population problem — solutions in 
which the birth rate-death rate imbal- 
ance is redressed by a rise in the death 
rate rather than by a lowering of the 
birth rate. The imbalance will be re- 
dressed. The shape of the population 
growth curve is one familiar to tie 
biologist. It is the outbreak part of an 
outbreak-crash sequence, A population 
grows rapidly in the presence of abund- 
ant resources, finally runs out of food 
or some other necessity, and crashes 
to a low level or extinction. 

Man is not only running out of food, 
he is also destroying the life support 
systems of the Spaceship Earth, The 
situation was recently summarized very 
succinctly; “It ig the top of the ninth 
inning. Man, always a threat at the 
plate, has been hitting Nature hard, It 
is important to remember, however, 
that NATURE BATS LAST.” 
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